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PREFACE 


The  Concerto  for  Viola  and  Orchestra,  generally  regarded  as  one 
of  William  Walton's  finest  compositions,  occupies  a  prominent  position 
in  the  viola  player's  repertoire.  Virtually  all  professional  violists 
and  advanced  students  of  the  instrument  devote  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  to  the  study  of  this  work. 

Pursuant  to  his  performance  of  this  concerto  on  March  16,  1969, 
with  the  University  of  Alberta  Department  of  Music  Orchestra  conducted 
by  Thomas  Rolston,  the  author  continues  the  study  of  the  Walton  Viola 
Concerto  in  this  essay.  The  perspective  is  that  of  the  viola  player 
rather  than  that  of  the  music  historian  or  theorist.  Thus,  as  the  viola 
is  an  instrument  with  a  single  voice,  the  structural  analysis  of  Chapter 
II,  while  not  neglecting  chord  structures  and  key  relationships,  is  prima 
rily  concerned  with  formal,  melodic,  and  rhythmic  aspects  of  the  score. 
Chapter  IV  includes  a  solo  viola  part  with  suggested  fingerings  and  bow¬ 
ings,  and  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  problems  encountered  by  the  viola 
player  when  performing  the  concerto. 

This  essay,  therefore,  provides  a  study  of  the  Concerto  for 
Viola  and  Orchestra  by  William  Walton  which  may  be  of  particular  inter¬ 
est  to  viola  players;  hopefully  it  will  prove  beneficial  in  their  own 
studies  of  the  work. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

The  years  following  the  death  of  Henry  Purcell  in  1695  were 
characterized  by  a  capitulation  on  the  part  of  the  British  to  music 
written  by  foreign  composers.  George  Frederic  Handel  (1685-1759),  for 
example,  became  a  naturalized  British  citizen  in  1726,  and  exerted  an 
influence  on  the  musical  life  of  that  country  which  continued  even  after 
his  death.  Johann  Christian  Each  (1735-1782)  who  became  known  as  the 
M English  Bach"  also  enjoyed  immense  popularity.  In  1763  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  music  master  to  the  family  of  George  III.  Italian  opera,  furthermore 
prevailed  throughout  the  eighteenth  century. 

During  the  Victorian  era,  hox^ever,  various  movements  originated 
which  provided  the  stimulus  for  the  advent  of  a  new  and  distinguished 
generation  of  English  composers.  These  events  were  the  concurrent  reviv 
als  of  indigenous  folk  music  and  Tudor  music,  beginning  about  1840;  the 
revival  of  the  music  of  J.S.  Bach,  wThich  began  with  the  first  English 
performances  of  the  St.  Matthew  Passion  between  1854  and  1858;  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  tonic  sol-fa  system,  a  method  which  enabled  a  great  number 
of  people  to  quickly  develop  sight-singing  skill;  the  establishment  of 
competitive  music  festivals;  and  the  formation  of  brass  bands  among  the 
working  classes.'*’  Among  the  results  of  these  movements  were  the  aware- 


For  further  reference  see  Percy  M.  Young,  A  History  of  British 
Music,  (New  York:  W.W.  Norton,  1967). 
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ness  on  the  part  of  many  Englishmen  of  their  rich  and  vast  musical  heri¬ 
tage,  and  widespread  involvement  in  music-making  which  permeated  all 
classes  of  society. 

Into  this  propitious  environment  of  musical  activity  were  born  a 
number  of  composers  who  have  played  prominent  roles  in  the  development 
of  twentieth-century  music.  They  include  Edward  Elgar  (1857-1934),  Fred¬ 
erick  Delius  (1862-1934),  Ralph  Vaughn  Williams  (1872-1958),  Gustav  Holst 
(1874-1934),  John  Ireland  (1879-1962),  Frank  Bridge  (1879-1941),  Arnold 
Bax  (1883-1953),  Arthur  Bliss  (1891-1975),  Peter  Warlock  (1894-1934), 
William  Walton  (b.1902),  Lennox  Berkeley  (b.1903),  Michael  Tippett  (b . 
1905),  and  Benjamin  Britten  (b.  1913). 

Furthermore,  in  the  same  period  can  be  found  the  birthdates  of 
a  number  of  English  artists  who  in  addition  to  establishing  international 
reputations,  advanced  the  cause  of  the  English  composer  by  playing  his 
music  and  often  inspiring  his  compositions.  The  list  includes  Henry  Wood 
(1869-1944),  Donald  Tovey  (1875-1940),  Lionel  Tertis  (1876-1975),  Thomas 
Beecham  (1879-1961),  Albert  Sammons  (1886-1957),  Adrian  Boult  (b.1889), 

Eva  Turner  (b.1892),  Aubrey  Brain  (1893-1955),  Malcolm  Sargent  (1895- 
1967),  Gerald  Moore  (b.1889),  Harriet  Cohen  (1901-1967),  Solomon  (b.1902), 
Boyd  Neel  (b.1905),  and  Reginald  Kell  (b.  1906). 

The  contribution  made  by  violist  Lionel  Tertis  goes  beyond  his 
fervent  championing  of  twentieth-century  English  music,  which  included 
numerous  compositions  written  for  him;  as  the  progenitor  of  the  modern 
viola  virtuoso,  a  breed  which  was  to  include  Paul  Hindemith  and  William 
Primrose,  Tertis  revealed  the  previously  unexplored  capabilities  of  the 
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viola  as  a  solo  instrument,  elevating  it  onto  a  par  with  the  violin  and 
violoncello . 

When  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  suggested  to  William  Walton  that  he 
write  a  concerto  for  Lionel  Tertis,  the  composer  was  only  twenty-six 
years  old.  Already,  however,  Walton  was  rapidly  establishing  himself  as 
one  of  England’s  most  important  composers. 

Born  in  Oldham,  Lancashire  on  March  29,  1902,  the  son  of  the 
choirmaster  of  Oldham  Church,  William  Walton  demonstrated  his  musical 
precocity  at  an  early  age,  becoming  a  member  of  his  father’s  choir  when 
he  was  five.  In  reply  to  an  advertisement  for  probationary  choristers 
Walton,  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  was  sent  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  For 
the  cathedral  organist,  Dr.  Henry  Ley,  he  sang  ”0  Lord  our  Governor’’  by 
Marcello,  took  ear  tests,  and  was  accepted  at  the  Cathedral  Choir  School. 
His  training  at  this  school  lasted  for  six  years  and  included  piano  les¬ 
sons  with  Basil  Allchin,  the  assistant  organist.  Walton’s  talents  were 
recognized  by  Ley  and  Allchin,  and  by  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Thomas 
Banks  Strong.  Walton  was  introduced  to  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Allen,  then  one  of 
the  most  influential  musicians  in  Oxford,  and  Professor  of  Music  at  the 
university.  T.B.  Strong  and  Allen  were  instrumental  in  obtaining  Walton’s 
entry  into  Christ  Church  College  at  the  unusually  young  age  of  sixteen. 
This  was  during  the  last  part  of  World  War  I  when  entry  requirements  were 
eased  because  of  the  paucity  of  students. 

As  an  undergraduate  Walton  was  tutored  in  harmony  and  fugue,  and 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  Ellis  Library  in  the  Radcliff  Camera  which 
housed  full  scores  of  Debussy,  Ravel,  and  Stravinsky.  Unfortunately,  to 
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the  detriment  of  his  Greek,  Latin,  and  algebra,  he  spent  too  much  time 
orf  his  music  and  he  failed  Responsions,  the  official  matriculation  exam¬ 
ination.  He  had  to  leave  Christ  Church  College,  thus  terminating  his 
formal  musical  education. 

Walton  composed  prolifically  during  his  Oxford  years.  Among  his 

compositions,  which  were  mainly  choral,  were  numerous  motets  for  two 

choirs,  settings  of  songs  from  Shakespearean  plays,  and  some  organ  pieces 

Three  works,  written  before  the  age  of  seventeen,  achieved  publication:  a 

song,  The  Winds ,  based  on  a  poem  of  A.C.  Swinburne;  a  part-song,  A  Litany 

with  words  by  Phineas  Fletcher;  and  the  Pianoforte  Quartet. 

Although  often  referred  to  as  an  autoaidact,  Walton  acknowledges 

his  musical  education  while  a  chorister  at  Christ  Church  where,  among 

other  things,  he  first  received  exposure  to  the  music  of  moderns  like 

2 

Arnold  Schoenberg  (1874-1951),  and  Leo  Ornstein  (b.1895),  the  "stormy 

3 

petrel"  of  early  twentieth-century  music  in  the  United  States.  Walton 
also  affirms  the  inspirational  guidance  of  H.P.  Allen,  wTho  provided  him 
with  "insights  into  the  mysteries  of  the  orchestra"  by  bringing  "scores 

4 

vividly  to  life  by  playing  them  on  the  organ." 

After  leaving  Oxford  Walton  lived  for  a  while  with  Edith,  Osbert, 
and  Sacheverell  SitwTell  in  Chelsea,  London.  His  association  with  the 


Murray  Schafer,  British  Composers  in  Interview,  (London:  Faber 
and  Faber,  1963)  p.  74. 

3 

Grovel  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,  Fifth  Edition,  ed. 
by  Eric  Blom  (New  York:  St.  Martin fs  Press  Inc.,  1954)  Vol.  Vl ,  p.  449. 

4 

Schafer,  op .  cit . ,  p.  74. 
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Sitwells,  which  had  begun  in  Oxford  with  his  friendship  with  Sachaverell, 
was  to  make  a  lasting  impression  upon  him.  In  Murray  Schafer’s  book, 
British  Composers  in  Interview,  Walton  pays  tribute  to  his  contact  with 
them: 

It  was  certainly  of  inestimable  value  to  me.  The  Sitwells  devel¬ 
oped  my  outlook  in  almost  everything,  but  particularly  in  the  arts 
and  literature,  even  in  music. 

The  musical  outcome  of  Waltonfs  relationship  with  the  Sitwells  was 
Facade,  written  in  three  weeks  during  1922,  and  given  its  first  public 
performance  in  the  Aeolian  Kail  on  June  12,  the  following  year. 

Facade  in  its  original  form  consisted  of  an  introductory  musical 
fanfare,  and  a  collection  of  twenty-one  dadaistic  poems  written  by  Edith 
Sitwell  and  set  to  music  by  Walton.  The  scoring  was  for  reciting  voice 
and  a  chamber  ensemble  of  six  players.  Although  the  first  performance 
created  a  furor  of  controversy  among  the  public  and  the  press.  Facade 
soon  achieved  widespread  popularity.  In  1926  Walton  devised  a  purely 
orchestral  suite  of  five  numbers  from  Facade  that  was  employed  as  an 
interlude  in  a  Diaghilev  production.  He  created  a  second  suite  in  1938, 
and  revised  the  whole  of  Facade  in  1942,  which  is  now  the  definitive 
version. 

Shortly  after  the  premiere  of  Facade  Walton’s  First  String 
Quartet  w as  performed  at  the  first  festival  of  the  International  Society 
for  Contemporary  Music  (I.S.C.M.),  one  of  three  compositions  representing 
Britain.  The  Quartet  was  not  favorably  received  by  the  public  or  the 


5Ibid. , 


p.  75-76. 
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critics,  and  Walton  has  subsequently  withdrawn  it  from  his  catalogue  of 
works . 

Following  two  unpublished  works,  the  Toccata  for  Violin  and  Piano 
written  in  1923,  and  Bucolic  Comedies  —  settings  of  some  of  Edith  Sit¬ 
well's  poems,  written  the  next  year,  Walton  composed  his  highly  success¬ 
ful  Portsmouth  Point,  An  orchestral  overture,  scored  for  full  orchestra 
including  triple  winds,  it  was  inspired  by  a  print  of  Thomas  Rowlandson 
(1756-1827)  depicting  a  colorful  water  front  scene.  Premiered  at  the 
I.S.C.M.  in  Zurich  on  June  22,  1926,  this  work  is  Walton's  first  compo¬ 
sition  for  large  orchestra,  and  is  characterized  by  frequent  changes  of 
time-signatures,  and  numerous  cross-accents  and  syncopations.  He  followed 
this  with  a  short  composition  for  small  orchestra  entitled  Siesta  (1926). 

The  Sinfonia  Concertante  of  1927  was  originally  conceived  as 
ballet  music.  Two  of  Walton's  previous  compositions  had  been  used  by 
Diaghilev  as  interludes  —  the  Suite  No.  1  from  Facade,  and  Portsmouth 
Point,  after  which  he  decided  that  he  wTould  write  a  full  ballet.  He 
abandoned  the  plan,  however,  and  used  the  material  in  a  wTork  which  com¬ 
prised  three  movements  (each  dedicated  to  one  of  the  Sitwells)  for  full 
orchestra  with  piano.  The  Sinfonia  Concertante  foreshadows  the  Viola 
Concerto .  There  is  a  hint  of  falsely  related  sixths,  which  play  such  an 
important  part  in  the  concerto,  and  there  is  a  resemblance  between  the 
first  theme  of  the  Concertante ' s  finale  and  the  principal  theme  of  the 
second  movement  of  the  Viola  Concerto. 

The  composition  of  the  Viola  Concerto  occupied  a  period  of 
almost  two  years,  1928-1929.  Walton  sent  the  finished  manuscript  to 
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Lionel  Tertis  who  returned  it,  declining  the  opportunity  of  giving  the 

premiere  performance.  In  his  biography,  Tertis  explains: 

The  mention  of  Walton’s  masterpiece  brings  me  to  a  confession. 
With  shame  and  contrition  I  admit  that  when  the  composer  offered 
me  the  first  performance  I  declined  it.  I  was  unwell  at  the  time; 
but  what  is  also  true  is  that  I  had  not  learnt  to  appreciate 
Walton’s  style.  The  innovations  in  his  language,  which  now  seem 
so  logical  and  so  truly  in  the  main  stream  of  music,  struck  me  as 
far-fetched.  It  took  me  time  to  realize  what  a  tower  of  strength 
in  the  literature  of  the  viola  was  this  concerto,  and  how  deep 
would  be  the  gratitude  we  who  play  the  viola  should  feel  toward 
the  composer  —  with  gratitude,  too,  to  Beecham  for  having  suggested 
to  Walton  the  composition  of  a  viola  concerto.  I  remember  that, 
when  Walton  came  to  me  with  it  and  I  refused  the  honour,  he  was 
generous  enough  not  to  seem  to  take  it  too  much  amiss  but  asked  me 
to  suggest  someone  else  to  undertake  the  performance.  .1  immediately 
thought  of  Paul  Hindemith,  then  a  much- talked-of  composer  and  viola 
player  too . . . . 6 

Walton's  version  of  the  affair,  however  is  slightly  different: 

When  it  was  completed  I  sent  it  to  Tertis  who  turned  it  down 
sharply  by  return  of  post,  which  depressed  me  a  good  deal  as 
virtuoso  violists  were  scarce.  However,  Edward  Clark,  who  at  that 
time  was  in  charge  of  the  music  section  of  the  B.B. C. ...  suggested 
we  should  go  to  Hindemith.  So  I  duly  conducted  Hindemith  in  it 
at  the  first  performance. ...  Tertis  came  and  was  completely  won  over, 
and  he  played  the  work  whenever  he  had  the  chance. 7 

The  date  of  the  premiere  of  Walton's  Viola  Concerto  was  October  3,  1929. 

The  occasion  was  a  Promenade  Concert  in  Queen's  Hall,  London,  conducted 

by  Henry  Wood.  The  entire  programme  consisted  of  English  music: 

1)  Comedy  Overture  by  Balfour  Gardiner 

2)  Song-Group  for  Soprano  and  Orchestra  "In  Green  Ways"  by  Herbert 
Howell 

3)  Three  Orchestral  Pieces  by  Arnold  Bax 

4)  Viola  Concerto  by  William  Walton  (with  Walton  conducting) 

5)  Enigma  Variations  by  Edward  Elgar 


^Lionel  Tertis,  Cinderella  No  More,  (London:  Nevill,  19.53)  p.  38. 

^Frank  Howes,  The  Music  of  William  Walton,  (London:  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  1965)  from  The  Sunday  Telegraph  of  March  25,  1962. 
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Newspaper  reviews  of  the  concert  reveal  enthusiastic  praises  for  the 
concerto : 

...its  subtlety,  its  rhythmic  vitality,  and  its  lyrical  charm 
were  evident  enough.  The  mastery  in  the  handling  of  the  material 
chosen  and  the  restraint  which  has  been  imposed  upon  his  facility 
constitute  a  real  and  astonishing  advance  in  the  composer fs  devel¬ 
opment.  The  solo  part  was  excellently  played  by  Mr.  Paul  Hindemith.... 

(The  Times .  October  4,  1929) 


In  the  next  work,  William  Walton’s  Concerto  for  Viola  and  Orch¬ 
estra,  we  had  a  very  eminent  soloist  in  the  person  of  Paul  Hinde¬ 
mith.... He  had  a  rousing  reception,  the  audience  obviously  appreci¬ 
ating  the  compliment  paid  to  English  music  in  general,  by  his  part¬ 
icipation  in  the  new  work. 

And  the  compliment,  be  it  added,  was  well  deserved. ... It  is  clear 
that  Mr.  Walton  is  developing  a  very  real  power  of  personal  expres¬ 
sion.  The  composer  conducted,  and  with  Herr  Hindemith  was  recalled 
to  the  platform  many  times. 

(The  Daily  Telegraph,  October  4,  1929) 


The  performance  was  clearly  not  what  could  have  been  wished. 

Even  then  the  work  was  impressive.  It  shows  a  great  advance  in  the 
composer’s  power  of  handling  musical  material  and  dealing  effectively 
with  an  orchestra. ...  Even  a  first  hearing,  without  previous  knowledge 
of  the  score,  makes  this  out  as  fine  music,  the  largest-minded  work 
the  composer  has  done  so  far. 

(The  Observer,  October  6,  1929) 


...Hindemith’s  playing  throughout  was  nothing  short  of  brilliant. 
(The  Morning  Post,  October  4,  1929) 

Perhaps  the  most  prophetic  commentary  was  given  by  the  distinguished 
critic  Ernest  Newman : 

The  concerto  confirms  my  previous  belief  in  Walton  as  a  young 
composer  of  quite  exceptional  gifts.... 

Walton’s  work  is  astonishingly  mature  for  so  young  a  man.... 

I  shall  be  grievously  disappointed  if  something  remarkable  does  not 
come  out  of  a  musical  faculty  so  rich  in  all  respects  as  that  of 
young  Walton  obviously  is.... The  viola  concerto  is  a  worthy  pendant 
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to  Elgar’s  noble  ’cello  concerto;  and  to  say  that  of  it  is  to  give 
it  high  praise. 

>»• 

(The  Sunday  Times,  October  6,  1929) 

As  a  footnote  to  the  first  performance,  it  is  interesting  to  note 

that  on  the  afternoon  of  October  3,  the  man  for  whom  Walton  had  intended 

his  concerto,  Lionel  Tertis,  instead  of  being  involved  wTith  the  premiere 

that  night,  was  giving  a  recital  in  Wigmore  Hall.  Ironically,  some  of 

the  next  day’s  newspapers  contained  side-by-side  reviews  of  Tertis’ 

recital  and  the  Promenade  concert. 

Lionel  Tertis  was  later  to  become  the  leading  exponent  of  the 

Walton  Viola  Concerto,  giving  numerous  performances  of  the  work.  In  1931 

Walton  presented  the  violist  with  a  copy  of  the  score  on  wThich  he  wrote, 

"To  Lionel  Tertis,  in  gratitude  for  everything  he  has  done  for  this  work, 

8 

and  for  his  magnificent  playing  of  it.” 

9 

Walton  rescored  the  Viola  Concerto  in  1961  for  a  smaller  orches¬ 
tra,  but  adding  a  considerable  harp  part.  This  revised  version,  which  is 
the  definitive  scoring,  was  first  performed  on  January  18,  1962  at  the 
Royal  Festival  Hall  in  London. 


Bernard  Shore,  Lionel  Tertis,  (phonograph  recording  liner  notes. 
Great  Instrumentalists  Series,  No.  2)  E.M.I.  Records  HMQ  1055.  1966. 

9 

Howes,  op .  cit . ,  p.  80. 


CHAPTER  II 


ANALYSIS 


The  Concerto  for  Viola  and  Orchestra  of  William  Walton  comprises 
three  movements:  I)  Andante  Comodo;  II)  Vivo,  con  molto  preciso;  and 
III)  Allegro  Noderato.  Scoring  of  both  versions,  the  original  and  the 
1961  revision  is  for  solo  viola  and  large  symphon}^  orchestra.  Details 
of  the  original  instrumentation  are  to  be  found  in  Chapter  III  which  deals 
specifically  with  the  subject  of  the  concerto’s  orchestration. 

The  orchestration  referred  to  in  this  chapter  will  be  that  of  the 
1961  version: 

2  Flutes  (second  doubling  Piccolo) 

2  Oboes  (second  doubling  English  Horn) 

2  Clarinets  (second  doubling  Bass  Clarinet) 

2  Bassoons 

4  Horns  in  F 

2  Trumpets 

3  Trombones 

Timpani 

Harp 

Solo  Viola 

Violin  I 
Violin  II 
Viola 
Cello 

Double  Bass 


First  Movement  "Andante  Comodo” 

The  first  movement,  which  is  the  slow  movement  of  the  concerto,  is  in 
sonata  form.  The  outline  is  as  follows: 
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Introduction 
First  subject 


bars  1-3 
4-26 


Transitional  material 


26-32 


Exposition 


Second  subject 
Subsidiary  theme 


33-37 

38-45 


Transitional  material, 

based  on  the  first  subject  46-52 


Development 


jAll  themes  are  employed  in 
j  this  section 


52-142 


Introduction,  based  on  bars 
First  subject 


Recapitulation- - 


1-3 


Second  subject 

Conclusion,  based  on  bars  30-31 


143-148 

149-158 

159- 16C 

160- 165 


The  tonal  center  is  A,  and  the  minor  mode  dominates. 

Exposition : 

The  concerto  begins  with  a  three-bar  introduction  over  a  pedal  A. 
The  strings  are  muted,  and  first  violins  and  violas  foreshadow  the  opening 
phrase  of  the  first  subject.  The  introduction  is  characterized  by  an  as¬ 
cending  chromatic  line  in  the  violas  from  E  to  C-sharp,  tied-over  notes, 
and  the  use  of  escape  tones  in  the  first  violin  part.  Accents  in  the 
violas  and  double  basses,  along  with  stresses  in  the  clarinet  and  cellos, 
serve  to  obscure  the  rhythmic  structure. 

The  first  subject  is  stated  by  the  solo  viola  beginning  with  the 
eighth-note  anacrusis  to  bar  4.  Conveying  a  feeling  for  horizontal  tex¬ 
ture,  the  first  subject  is  the  concerto* s  principal  theme.  It  is  the 
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source  of  a  number  of  figures,  motifs,  and  phrases  which  permeate  the 
f its t  movement  and  help  bind  it  together. 

Example  1. 

CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLA  AND  ORCHESTRA 

,  WILLIAM  WALTON 


Andante  comodo  ( J  -S2c.) 
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Although  the  melody  itself  suggests  the  Aeolian  mode  on  A  and  is  over  a 
pedal  A,  the  underlying  chords  stress  D.  This  A-D  relationship  is  also 
hinted  at  in  the  second  bar  of  the  first  subject  —  an  anticipation  of 
the  D  tonality  of  the  second  subject. 

In  contrast  to  the  introductory  bars,  the  chromatic  lines  in 
the  orchestral  accompaniment  fall  in  bars  4-7,  and  the  feeling  for  |  is 

o 
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more  settled.  The  melody  is  punctuated  and  complemented  by  the  winds 
with  fragments  deriving  from  the  tune  itself.  The  oboe  figure  of  bar  7 
is  a  composite  of  figures  found  in  bars  4  and  7  of  the  melody;  the  last 
three  notes  of  this  figure  precipitate  their  occurrence  in  the  solo  viola. 

In  bar  11,  upon  completion  of  the  full  statement  of  the  first 
subject,  the  pedal  A  resolves  to  D  and  the  solo  viola’s  role  changes  to 
that  of  accompanist.  The  first  subject  is  given  to  the  oboe  on  D  but  is 
heard  only  partially.  In  bar  15  the  oboe  begins  the  tune  again,  this 
time  on  E-f lat .  Meanwhile,  materials  deriving  from  the  first  subject 
are  stated  in  the  accompanying  solo  viola  and  solo  cello  parts,  and  in 
the  woodwinds.  The  motif  which  appears  in  the  flutes  in  bar  13  is  des¬ 
tined  to  become  increasingly  significant  as  the  movement  unfolds.  Based 
upon  the  first  subject’s  initial  interval,  this  motif  is  characterized 
by  the  use  of  cross-relation.  Cross-relations  continue  in  the  two  answer¬ 
ing  phrases,  first  in  the  winds  (English  horn,  clarinet,  and  bass  clarinet), 
then  in  the  strings.  These  harmonies  evoke  a  mood  suggestive  of  jazz. 
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Example  2. 


After  four  bars  the  E-flat  statement  of  the  oboe  gives  way  to  a 
statement  of  the  first  subject  beginning  at  bar  19  in  the  solo  viola. 

The  tonal  centre  is  that  of  the  tonic,  and  the  melody  is  heard  an  octave 
higher  than  at  the  outset  of  the  movement.  Commencing  also  at  bar  19 
and  continuing  for  five  bars  is  a  pedal  A  in  the  cellos  and  basses  — 
this  corresponds  to  the  pedal  A  which  accompanied  the  first  subject  ori¬ 
ginally.  At  this  point,  however,  the  pedal  emerges  as  a  rhythmic  pattern. 
More  winds  interject  with  figures  deriving  from  the  first  subject,  and 
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the  melody  is  taken  over  by  the  first  horn  at  bar  26.  The  solo  viola 
joins  in  duet,  and  as  the  melody  moves  towards  A-flat  the  mood  becomes 
more  restless. 

Sixteenth-notes  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  movement  in 
bar  26,  in  the  solo  viola,  further  evoking  the  transitional  feeling 
which  began  around  bar  19.  The  tension  is  maintained  in  the  accompani¬ 
ment  for  three  bars  by  the  use  of  tremolos  in  the  lower  strings,  chromat¬ 
icism,  a  crescendo  over  the  passage  from  pianissimo  to  forte,  changing 
harmonies  over  an  F-sharp  pedal,  and  linear  writing  in  contrary  motion. 
The  culmination  is  the  allargando  ma  ritmico,  a  dramatic  recitative 
passage  for  the  solo  viola  almost  entirely  in  minor  sixth  double  stops, 
over  an  accompaniment  of  tremolos  in  the  cellos  and  basses  and  pulsating 
octaves  on  the  lower  strings  of  the  harp.  The  passage  centres  around 
the  cross-relation  motif  (see  Example  2.). 

Example  3. 


Horn  and  bassoon  answer  the  solo  viola  in  bar  32  and  a  quiet  ascend¬ 
ing  scale  in  the  flute  (Aeolian  on  D)  along  with  a  harp  glissando  com¬ 
pletes  the  transition  to  the  second  subject. 

The  second  subject  is  in  the  Aeolian  mode  on  D  and  bears  a  sub¬ 
dominant  relationship  to  the  first  subject.  It  is  in  simple,  rather 
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than  compound  time;  and  the  pulse  feels  quicker:  <j  =  104c.  as  com¬ 
pared  to  J*=  52c.  for  the  first  subject.  The  register  is  lower,  the 
melody  beginning  on  the  C  string.  Unlike  the  first  subject  the  melod¬ 
ic  curve  of  the  second  subject  descends  rather  than  rises.  The  har¬ 
monization  is  also  simpler,  and  the  orchestral  accompaniment  much  more 
lucid . 

Like  the  first  subject,  the  second  subject  is  lyrical.  It  bears 
further  affinity  to  the  first  subject  in  that  the  interval  of  the  de¬ 
scending  second  is  important,  serving  at  times  as  an  escape  note  to  a 
more  expressive  note  in  the  phrase.  Other  similarities  include  the  use 
of  the  minor  mode,  tied-over  notes,  an  anacrusis,  and  the  pattern  of 
three  descending  scale  steps. 


Example  4. 

Second  Subject 


Linked  to  the  second  subject  is  a  subsidiary  melody  marked 
sognando  —  dreamily.  This  melody,  which  bears  both  rhythmic  and  melodic 
similarities  to  the  second  subject,  is  presented  by  the  solo  viola  over 
an  underlying  F-sharp  pedal,  punctuated  by  persistent  quarter-notes  on 
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F-natural  and  D  in  the  bassoon  and  harp.  A  feature  of  this  melody  is 
the  use  of  asymetric  meter. 

Example  5. 

Subsidiary  Theme 


sognando 


The  subsidiary  theme  leads  to  a  partial  restatement  of  the 
second  subject  in  bars  44-45,  high  on  the  solo  viola's  A  string  and 
marked  "cantabile".  This  parallels  the  cantabile  reiteration  of  the 
first  subject  by  the  viola  in  bar  19.  The  flute  follows  the  viola  in 
canon  a  fifth  lower.  Irregular  groupings  of  eighth-notes  in  the  clarinet 
and  bass  clarinet  lend  instability  to  the  passage  —  this  also  is  anal¬ 
ogous  to  the  mood  of  the  bars  following  bar  19.  The  harmony  is  dominated 
by  the  Dorian  mode  on  G. 

At  the  end  of  bar  45  the  solo  viola  suddenly  breaks  away  from 
the  melody,  descending  rapidly  to  the  bottom  string,  and  leading  to  a  new 
transitional  section.  A  gradual  accelerando  is  indicated  over  the  bars 
46-52  and  the  feeling  is  not  of  "closing"  the  Exposition  but  rather  of 
moving  away  from  it  towards  the  Development  section.  The  viola  line  is 
based  largely  upon  material  deriving  from  the  first  subject.  This  passage 
corresponds  to  the  three  bars  26-28.  Each  successive  phrase  played  by  the 
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solo  viola  is  pitched  higher,  with  the  first  note  of  each  pulse  being 
longer  or  stressed. 

Example  6. 


Two-bar  ostinato  figures,  in  the  form  of  arpeggiated  pizzicato  quarter- 
notes  marked  ’’marcato"  in  the  cellos  and  basses,  and  repeated  eighth- 
notes  (accented  on  the  first  and  third  half-note  of  each  bar)  accompany 
the  viola.  The  harmonies  in  this  passage-  progress  downwards  in  minor 
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thirds  (cycle  of  thirds),  G  to  E  to  C-sharp.  The  final  C-sharp  leads  to 
F-sharp  and  the  beginning  of  the  Development  section. 

Development : 

The  Development  section  begins  at  bar  52,  and  is  marked  "Con 
spirito",  the  new  tempo  =  138c.  being  achieved  by  the  accelerando  in 
the  previous  bars.  An  accented  angular  version  of  the  first  subject  in 
the  winds  on  A-sharp,  sharply  articulated  by  pizzicato  strings,  is  heard 
at  bar  52.  The  solo  viola  enters  in  the  next  bar  with  ascending  sixteenth- 
notes  over  an  os tinato-like  accompaniment  in  the  brass  and  lower  strings, 
and  arrives  at  bar  54  with  a  reiteration  of  the  wind  version  of  the  first 
subject  a  semitone  lower  on  A.  More  sixteenth-notes  follow  in  the  solo 
viola  leading  to  the  Risoluto  at  bar  56,  at  which  point  the  introduction 
to  the  movement  is  evoked  in  the  brass  over  a  dominant  pedal. 

Example  7. 
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The  solo  viola  enters  fortissimo  with  the  angular  version  of  the 

first  subject  on  A,  then  bursts  into  a  flurry  of  sixteenth-notes.  This 

bravura  passage  in  the  viola  is  highlighted  by  quotations  of  the  second 

subject  by  the  winds  in  canon,  and  a  horn  solo  which  derives  from  the 

subsidiary  theme.  The  subsequent  appearance  of  the  cross-relation  motif 

4 

in  the  winds  at  bar  69  is  stressed  by  the  insertion  of  a  single  ^ 
measure,  and  the  appearance  of  a  new  jazz-like  figure  in  the  solo  viola 

marked  "martellato'1  and  scored  in  triple  and  quadruple  stops.  Implied 

3  4 

3  bars  in  the  winds  and  pizzicato  violins  and  violas  counter  the  j  and 
o  4 

3 

^  bars  of  the  solo  viola,  cellos  and  basses. 

Beginning  in  bar  78  the  cross-relation  motif  is  heard  in  the 
upper  winds  and  upper  strings  against  syncopations  in  the  second  and 
fourth  horns,  and  in  the  cellos  and  basses.  A  diminuendo,  and  a  rallen- 
tando  beginning  in  bar  79  lead  to  the  Meno  mosso  at  bar  81.  The  second 
subject  is  then  stated  by  the  solo  viola  in  sixths,  with  the  winds  in 
canon.  New  counterpoint  is  also  supplied  by  tutti  violas.  The  melody 
is  expanded  to  a  length  of  twelve  bars,  the  cross-relation  motif  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  last  two  bars  (91-92).  The  solo  viola  continues  in  bar  93 
with  the  subsidiary  theme,  now  transformed  rhythmically.  The  subsidiary 
theme  receives  a  cadential  extension  in  the  form  of  a  cadenza-like 
passage  for  solo  viola  in  bars  101-103.  This  leads  to  a  transposition 
on  F-sharp  in  bars  104-107  of  the  transitional  material  originally  stated 
in  bars  50-51,  which  in  turn  serves  as  a  link  to  the  fortissimo  state¬ 
ment  of  the  first  subject  at  bar  108.  At  this  point  an  orchestral  tutti 
begins . 
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The  tutti,  entirely  in  ^  time,  lasts  until  bar  143.  It  is  based 
solely  on  the  first  subject,  and  is  characterized  by  an  ostinato  rhythm 
in  the  bass  (bars  108-130,  and  bars  137-142);  thematic  metamorphosis 
(bars  108-119);  and  a  dominant  pedal  (bars  116-142).  From  bar  119  onwards 
the  development  dwells  on  a  figure  originating  in  bar  9. 

Example  8. 


w.w. 

VIA  1,11 


Via 


The  Recapitulation  is  anticipated  not  only  by  a  dominant  pedal,  but  also 
by  a  gradual  reduction  of  activity.  Note  values  are  lengthened,  creating 
retardation,  and  the  dynamic  level  is  diminished  by  the  thinning  of  the 
orchestration,  as  well  as  by  use  of  decrescendos  and  softer  dynamic  markings. 
Recapitulation: 

The  Recapitulation  begins  at  bar  143.  It  is  a  condensed  version 
of  the  Exposition. 

The  solo  viola  reappears  over  a  very  soft  dominant  pedal  in  quasi¬ 
cadenza  fashion,  using  double  stops  to  create  the  counterpoint  of  the 
movement Ts  introduction.  The  introduction  undergoes  a  bit  of  extension 
before  the  oboe  enters  at  bar  149  with  the  first  subject  in  the  original 
tonality  and  time  signature.  The  flute  takes  over  the  melody  in  the 
second  bar;  piccolo,  oboe,  and  two  solo  violins  in  octaves  combine  to 
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complete  it.  Underneath  is  a  tonic  pedal.  The  solo  viola,  meanwhile, 
embroiders  the  melody  with  legato  triplet  sixteenths,  using  mostly  the 
notes  of  the  natural  minor.  The  viola  accompaniment  begins  with  a  version 
of  the  first  violin  part  of  bars  4  and  5  (see  Example  1.)  then  proceeds 
into  scale-like  figures.  In  bar  157,  at  the  end  of  the  melody,  the  solo 
viola  becomes  more  prominent.  Detached  triplets  give  way  to  slurred 
thirty-second-note  quadruplets,  and  a  trill  on  D  (with  E-flat)  leads  at 
bar  158  to  the  second  subject  in  diminution  on  A,  over  a  tonic  pedal. 

The  second  subject  is  now  marked  11  appassionato ff.  The  accompani¬ 
ment  in  the  strings  is  similar  to  that  given  the  first  subject  in  the 
Exposition.  The  melody  is  not  completed,  as  the  upward  leap  of  the 
sixth  becomes  the  cue  for  the  abrupt  return  of  the  cross-relation  motif 
at  bar  160.  The  movement  ends  quietly  on  an  A  minor  triad,  the  cross¬ 
relation  motif  being  stated  a  final  time  in  the  movement  by  the  solo 
viola,  in  augmentation.  While  the  viola  sustains  the  final  double-stop, 
tutti  violas,  cellos,  and  basses  play  soft  pizzicati.  First  violins 
sustain  a  pianissimo  tremolo. 

Second  Movement  "Vivo,  con  molto  precisoM 

The  second  movement  is  in  ternary  form.  The  outline  is  as 


follows : 
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Introduction 

bar  1 

Theme  ' a 1 

bars  2-16 

Link,  based  on  Theme  f  a1 

16-18 

Theme  ’a',  first  development 

18-36 

Theme  fa' ,  second  development 

36-61 

Subsidiary  theme  (transitional) 

61-74 

Theme  f  b ' 

75-95 

Link,  based  on  Theme  fa' 

95-96 

Theme  faf,  third  development 

97-125 

Link,  based  on  bars  44-46 

125-127 

B 


Development  section  in  which  all 
themes  are  freely  employed 


128-217 


A — — i  Theme  ’a’,  fourth  development 


217-274 


The  tonal  centre  is  E. 

Section  A: 

This  section  contains  two  important  themes:  'a?,  introduced  at 
the  beginning  by  the  solo  viola,  and  fb',  given  by  the  viola  at  bar  75. 
There  is  also  a  subsidiary  theme,  first  heard  at  bar  61  in  muted  brass. 

Theme  '  af,  which  is  the  principal  theme  of  the  movement,  is  given 
a  succinct  introduction  by  leggiero  lower  strings.  The  material  is  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  last  notes  of  the  solo  viola  in  the  previous  movement. 
Example  9. 


(a)  (First  Movement) 


(b) 
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The  theme  is  in  two  parts.  The  first  part,  bars  2-10,  is 
characterized  by  the  rising  interval  of  the  perfect  fourth,  strong 
rhythmic  construction  with  jazz-like  cross-accents,  and  bi-modality. 

The  melodic  line’s  suggestion  of  quartal  harmony  is  carried  out  in  the 
accompaniment.  The  second  part  of  Theme  *aT,  bars  10-16,  contrasts  the 
first  part:  the  melodic  curve  falls,  rather  than  rises;  the  harmonic 
texture  is  tertial  and  stresses  A  minor;  and  the  orchestral  accompaniment 
is  much  thinner. 

Example  10. 


Theme  1  a 1 


ll 


FPWy*- 
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27 


28 

The  second  part  of  Theme  'a'  is  accented  unconventionally  both  in  the 

solo  viola  part,  and  in  the  accompaniment.  This  creates  a  rhythmic 

instability  which  is  in  juxtaposition  to  the  first  part  of  the  theme. 

In  the  ensuing  appearances  of  Theme  'a'  in  the  movement  it  is  this  weaker 

second  part  which  is  developed  and  modified  most  extensively.  Theme  faf, 

as  presented  in  Example  10,  does  not  occur  again  in  the  movement.  Each 

subsequent  statement  of  the  theme  is  a  transformation  of  the  original. 

The  first  development  of  Theme  faT  occurs  in  bars  18-36.  Two 

sixteenths  in  strings  and  winds  at  the  end  of  bar  17  recall  the  opening 

of  the  movement,  and  the  solo  viola  re-enters  stating  the  first  part  of 

Theme  ’aT  in  the  dominant  in  bars  18-24.  As  before,  winds  embellish  the 

3 

orchestral  accompaniment  with  imitative  figures.  An  unexpected  g  bar 
(bar  25)  serves  as  the  link  to  the  second  part  of  Theme  '  af,  which  is 
stated  in  bars  26-36  and  which  now  bears  a  different  tonal  relationship 
to  the  first  part.  Originally,  in  bars  2-16,  the  tonal  relationship 
between  the  two  parts  of  Theme  faT  was  that  of  a  perfect  fourth,  E  to  A; 
now  it  is  that  of  a  diminished  fifth,  B  to  F.  By  the  use  of  repitition, 
and  by  the  addition  of  new  anacrusis  material  (bars  28-29) ,  the  second 
part  of  Theme  faf  is  expanded  to  a  length  of  ten  bars. 
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Example  11. 


Theme  'a'  —  First  Development 


30 


31 


The  ostinato-like  accompaniment  which  appears  for  the  first  time  in  bars 
26-27  occurs  frequently  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  movement,  always 
in  association  with  the  second  part  of  Theme  'a'.  The  upward  progression 
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of  sixteenth  notes  in  bars  33-35  with  which  the  tune  concludes  is  based 
upon  an  inversion  of  the  four-note  figure  stated  originally  by  the  viola 
on  the  first  beat  of  bar  15  (see  Example  10.).  This  leads  immediately 
into  the  second  development  of  Theme  faf. 

In  the  second  development  of  Theme  !af  (bars  36-61)  the  tune  is 
first  taken  up  by  the  orchestra  in  the  dominant.  This  is  the  first  tutti 
of  the  movement.  Upper  strings  and  winds  are  in  canon  at  the  unison  for 
three  bars,  the  winds  following  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter-note.  The 
first  part  of  the  theme  is  heard  almost  complete  but  the  last  few  bars 
undergo  a  revision  over  a  C-sharp  pedal.  This  leads  to  an  unconventional 
cadence  on  D  on  the  second  eighth-note  of  bar  44. 

The  transition  to  the  second  part  of  the  theme  is  taken  over  by 
the  solo  viola  over  repeated  staccato  eight-notes  in  the  winds.  A  rising 
scale  of  sixteenth-notes  (ascending  A  minor  melodic)  leads  to  a  cadence 
on  D  minor.  The  second  part  of  Theme  fa’  is  now  expanded  to  fourteen  bars, 
and  is  presented  much  in  the  manner  of  the  previous  development.  The 
eighth-notes  in  bars  47-48  derive  from  the  sixteenth-notes  of  bars  28-29. 

Example  12. 
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Vigorous  sixteenth-notes  (Locrian  mode  on  A)  in  the  solo  viola  lead  to 
a  strong  cadence  on  A  major,  the  sub-dominant  of  the  movement,  at  bar 
61. 

A  fanfare-like  theme  is  stated  by  muted  brass: 

Example  13. 


The  viola  answers,  also  in  A,  with  an  echo  of  the  perfect  fourth  motif 
of  the  main  theme.  The  strings  then  reiterate  the  fanfare,  expanding  it 
to  a  length  of  eight  bars.  The  two  interspersed  ^  bars  have  the  effect 
of  arresting  the  forward  drive  of  all  that  has  gone  on  previously  in 
preparation  for  the  forthcoming  second  theme.  Although  the  sub-dominant 
has  been  reached  affirmatively,  the  entire  fanfare  passage  serves  more 
as  a  transition  to  the  second  theme  than  as  a  theme  by  itself. 

Theme  fb’  ,  which  begins  at  bar  75,  is  marked  ,f risoluto 11  and  is 
characterized  by  fortissimo  double  and  triple  stops,  and  syncopations  — 
new  elements  in  this  movement.  The  Dorian  mode  on  G  is  prevalent. 


I 
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Example  14. 


Theme  1 b 1 


Although  Theme  1 af  and  Theme  'b 1  present  an  effective  contrast,  they 
share  certain  characteristics.  The  rhythmic  figure  ^  is  to  be  found 
in  both  themes,  and  there  is  a  marked  resemblance  between  bars  13-14 
(see  Example  10)  and  bars  78-79.  Both  Theme  ' b 1  and  the  second  part  of 
Theme  ’ af  convey  the  same  feeling  of  forward  movement.  The  orchestral 
accompaniment  to  Theme  fbf ,  particularly  in  the  lower  strings,  bears  a 
definite  likeness  to  the  accompaniment  to  the  first  part  of  Theme  ’a?. 

After  sixteen  bars  of  Theme  ’b 1  there  is  a  cadence  on  E,  the 
tonic.  The  viola  then  takes  up  the  fanfare  motif,  now  triple  forte, 
and  with  a  ” martellato”  marking.  This  is  the  third  time  the  fanfare 
tune  has  been  heard;  Walton  has  varied  it  in  each  instance.  Here  the 
rests  are  replaced  with  longer  note  values,  and  added  accents  produce 
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a  jazz-like  result.  The  supporting  accompaniment  adds  to  the  rhythmic 
interest.  The  sustaining  of  the  viola’s  notes  in  this  passage  produces 
a  link,  though  rather  remote,  with  the  first  movement.  There  is  a 
resemblance  between  the  fanfare  motif  in  this  broadened  form,  and  part 
of  the  first  movement’s  second  subject.  In  both  instances  eighth-notes 
act  as  escape  tones. 

Example  15. 
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(First  Movement) 


The  fanfare  on  E  is  answered  sharply  by  the  winds  with  the  perfect 
fourth  motif,  also  on  the  tonic,  in  bar  95.  The  suggestion  of  an  orches¬ 
tral  statement  of  Theme  ’a’,  however,  is  not  carried  out.  Instead,  the 
winds  juggle  the  notes  of  the  motif  momentarily,  then  pass  the  tune  on  to 


the  solo  viola. 
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Example  16. 


The  third  development  of  Theme  ?aT  begins  with  a  statement  of 
the  tune  an  octave  higher  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement.  In  the 
fourth  bar  there  is  an  abrupt  change  of  tonality  to  G  (Dorian  mode). 

The  rhythmic  figure  J3J*  supplies  the  material  for  development.  The 
passage  finishes  quickly  in  a  pattern  of  ascending  sixteenth-notes, 
using  a  figure  found  in  bar  60.  The  intervals  of  this  figure  also  occur 
in  the  fanfare  theme,  and  in  the  first  movement  —  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  second  subject,  and  in  the  subsidiary  theme. 

Example  17. 
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poco  rit. 


The  cadence  on  a  B-flat  minor  chord  on  bar  107  leads  to  the  second  part 

of  the  theme  which  now  undergoes  elaborate  disguise,  and  is  lengthened 

to  a  tension-building  seventeen  bars  (bars  109-125),  passing  through 

tonalities  of  B— flat,  F— sharp  minor,  and  G  before  leading  to  an  A  maior 

.  .  2 

chord  at  bar  125.  During  the  entire  passage  the  viola  part  is  m  j 

3 

time,  while  cross-rhythms  in  the  winds  suggest  ~  time.  One  bar  before 
the  viola  reaches  the  climax  of  its  phrase  at  bar  126  the  orchestra 
begins  its  tutti  section,  thus  overlapping  the  viola  line  and  continu¬ 
ing  the  tension  for  two  more  bars.  The  culmination  of  th.e  entire  passage, 
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which  began  about  bar  107,  is  the  fortissimo  statement  of  Theme  ’b'. 

This  marks  the  beginning  of  the  middle  section  of  the  movement. 

Section  B  (Development) : 

This  section  includes  passages  for  soloist  and  orchestra,  and 
for  orchestra  alone.  The  highlight  of  the  section  is  an  orchestral 
tutti  which  begins  at  bar  175,  and  continues  for  forty-two  bars. 

Section  B  is  much  like  a  development  section,  and  unlike  what  has  tran¬ 
spired  previously,  the  themes  are  intermixed  and  occasionally  heard 
concurrently.  In  the  orchestral  episode  bars  136-142,  for  instance,  the 
upper  strings  play  a  development  of  Theme  ’  bT  while  the  winds,  brass, 
and  lower  strings  state  the  fanfare  theme: 
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Elements  of  both  parts  of  Theme  '  af  are  combined  in  the  solo  viola  part 
in  bars  157-139.  Although  the  string  accompaniment  in  the  bars  follow¬ 
ing  bar  158  suggests  the  second  part  of  Theme  'a*  (see  Example  11.), 
the  woodwinds  play  motifs  deriving  from  the  first  part  of  that  theme. 


Example  19. 
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The  figuration  J.  1  i  •  ,  which  is  part  of  Theme  'a*  (see  Ex¬ 

ample  10.,  bars  13-14),  is  incorporated  into  Theme  'b1  beginning  in  bar 
204. 


Example  20. 
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Compositional  devices  to  be  found  in  Section  B  include  the  use 
of  long  pedals  (the  pedal  B  from  bars  142-174),  imitation,  ostinato-like 
rhythms,  sudden  dynamic  changes,  varying  time-signatures,  and  cross¬ 
rhythms  . 

The  unwinding  of  the  middle  section  begins  at  bar  210  with 
Theme  fbT  in  its  original  ’’Risoluto11  setting.  The  cadence  on  E  in  bar 
217  marks  the  return  to  the  movement’s  original  tonality,  and  signals 
the  return  of  the  solo  viola  with  Theme  ’a*. 

Section  A: 

The  first  six  bars  of  Theme  ’a’  are  presented  in  their  original 
form,  then  the  cross-rhythm  pattern  is  modified  by  the  insertion  of  an 
eighth-note  rest.  This  marks  the  fourth  development  of  Theme  ’a’. 

Rather  than  leading  immediately  into  the  second  part  of  this  theme, 
although  the  orchestra  goes  ahead  with  the  related  accompaniment,  the 
solo  viola  dwells  momentarily  on  the  perfect  fourth  motif  before  embark¬ 
ing  upon  the  longest,  and  most  elaborate,  rendition  of  the  second  part 
of  Theme  ’a’.  This  passage  starts  at  bar  229  and  continues  for  thirty- 
three  bars,  providing  the  solo  viola  with  its  most  brilliant  passage- 
work  of  the  entire  concerto.  Tonal  centres  in  these  bars  include  D, 
B-flat,  and  G.  Around  bars  253-254  the  viola  begins  to  stress  E,  against 
a  pedal  B  (dominant)  in  the  bass.  Pizzicato  chords,  two  in  each  bar, 

begin  at  bar  256  and  produce  cross-accents  against  the  viola  sixteenths, 

2 

which  melodically  suggest  ^  time. 
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Example  21. 


The  tonic  is  conclusively  reached  at  bar  262.  A  quintuplet  on  the  clar¬ 
inet  signals  the  return  of  the  fanfare  theme  in  the  winds,  and  its  subse 
quent  echo  by  pianissimo  strings.  This  is  answered  by  the  solo  viola 
with  a  final  reference  to  the  perfect  fourth  motif  of  Theme  Ta',  ascend¬ 
ing  from  an  F-sharp  below  middle  C,  to  high  E  —  a  compass  of  almost 
three  octaves.  As  the  orchestration  becomes  thinner  the  solo  viola 
quickly  descends,  mostly  by  intervals  of  sevenths  and  ninths.  Four 
sixteenth-notes  on  middle  C,  dropping  a  minor  sixth  to  E,  evoke  the 
manner  in  which  the  movement  began.  To  this,  flutes  and  clarinets 
respond  with  the  perfect  fourth  motif  (F-sharp,  B,  E)  marked  ,T  fortissimo 
To  the  final  E  is  added  a  chord  in  trumpets,  first  trombone,  harp,  upper 
strings  (pizzicati) ,  and  solo  viola,  bringing  the  movement  to  its  close. 

Third  Movement :  Allegro  Moderato 
The  third  movement  is  in  sonata  form.  The  outline  is  as  follows 
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Exposition 


Development 


Recapitulation 


Coda 


/ 

\ 


Part  I- 


Part  ir 


First  subject 

bars  1-28 

Transitional  theme 

28-40 

Second  subject 

41-58 

Link,  based  on  first  subject 

59 

All  themes  are  used  in  this  section. 

(In  bars  88-105  a  new  theme  marked 
" cantabile Tl  appears  which  is  based  on 
the  first  subject.) 

58-124 

j Second  subject 

125-143 

Transition,  based  on  the  first  and 
second  subiects 

144-149 

First  subject 

149-158 

Further  development  of  first  and 
•second  subjects 

158-193 

An  orchestral  tutti,  based  on  the 
first  and  second  subjects  and  the 
,T  cantabile 11  theme 

193-264 

A  concluding  section  for  solo  viola 
l  and  orchestra,  based  upon  themes 
| from  the  first  and  third  movements 

265-302 

The  tonal  centre  is  A. 

Exposition: 

The  march-like  first  subject  is  initially  presented  by  the  solo 
bassoon  in  bars  1-8  over  a  thin  pizzicato  accompaniment  in  cellos  and 
basses.  It  begins  with  the  ascending  interval  of  a  perfect  fifth,  thereby 
completing  a  pattern  which  differentiates  the  prinicipal  themes  of  each 


movement:  as  the  concerto  progresses,  the  interval  which  characterizes 


the  main  theme  of  each  movement  becomes  greater. 


Example  22. 
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The  solo  viola  answers  the  bassoon  in  fugato  fashion  a  fifth 
higher,  extending  the  melody  to  a  length  of  fourteen  bars.  While  the 
bassoon  stated  the  melody  pianissimo,  the  solo  viola  begins  mezzo-piano 
and  crescendos  to  fortissimo.  This  increase  in  intensity  is  supported 
in  the  orchestration  by  the  gradual  addition  of  more  strings,  woodwinds, 
harp,  and  brass.  The  viola  line  leads  to  a  cadence  on  F-sharp  at  bar 
21,  and  the  winds  take  up  the  theme  --  a  fifth  higher  still.  The  theme 
receives  more  fugato  treatment  and  new  counterpoint  is  added.  A  cadence 
on  A-sharp  (B-flat,  enharmonically)  is  reached  at  bar  28,  and  a  new 
theme  of  a  transitional  nature  is  presented.  This  theme  is  comprised  of 
two  parts,  beginning  in  the  first  violins  with  a  rhythmic  figuration 
which  derives  from  the  first  subject.  The  second  part,  which  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  reply,  contains  two  elements  wThich  are  stated  concurrently: 
triplets  in  the  solo  clarinet  spanning  the  interval  of  a  minor  ninth; 
and  legato  quarter-notes  and  eighth-notes  in  the  violas  and  cellos. 
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characterized  by  the  intervals  of  a  semitone  and  a  perfect  fourth. 
Example  23. 


The  two  bars  are  echoed,  second  violins  in  place  of  first  violins  and 
solo  flute  in  place  of  clarinet.  The  second  part  is  modified,  resulting 
in  a  cadence  on  B  in  bar  32.  The  solo  viola  enters  with  the  first  part 
of  the  transitional  theme  on  B  and  extends  it  to  a  length  of  nine  bars. 
Meanwhile,  the  second  part  is  transformed  by  the  orchestra  into  a  little 
counter-melody  which  incorporates  the  intervals  of  the  minor  ninth, 
semitone,  and  perfect  fourth.  This  is  realized  by  tutti  violas  and 
English  horn  in  bars  35-36.  At  this  point  the  solo  viola fs  role  changes 
to  that  of  accompanist. 
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Example  24 . 


The  second  subject  is  foreshadowed  by  the  orchestra  in  the  poco  rallan— 
tando  (bars  38-40)  before  being  stated  by  the  solo  viola  beginning  in 
bar  41.  It  is  in  E  minor  and  bears  a  distinct  kinship  with  the  subsid¬ 
iary  theme  of  the  first  movement  (see  Example  5.).  Both  themes  are 
lyrical  and  are  characterized  by  the  rhythmic  figures  J-  and  J.  i  XJTJ 
and  by  patterns  of  four  or  more  descending  eighth-notes.  The  second 
subject  consists  of  two  complementary  parts.  The  first  occupies  bars 
41-49  and  the  latter  bars  49-57.  Unlike  the  other  themes  of  the  concerto, 
the  second  subject  of  the  third  movement  is  written  in  the  manner  of  a 
dialogue  between  solo  instrument  and  orchestra. 
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Example  25. 


Second  Subject 
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The  closing  phrase  of  the  second  subject,  broadened  by  an  allargando, 
leads  to  a  cadence  on  D  at  bar  58.  A  one-bar  orchestral  tutti,  based 
loosely  on  the  first  subject,  serves  as  a  link  to  the  Development  section. 
Development : 

As  in  the  first  movement,  the  Development  section  begins  with  a 
sharply  accented,  angular  version  of  the  first  subject.  Here  it  is 
stated  by  the  solo  viola,  beginning  in  bar  59.  The  orchestral  accompani¬ 
ment  consists  mainly  of  imitative  figures.  In  bars  64-65  the  rhythmic 
figure  JVJ  V  is  stated  by  pizzicato  strings.  This  is  adopted  in 
bar  66  by  the  solo  viola  in  a  rendition  of  the  second  subject.  The 
tonality  throughout  is  mainly  B-flat,  and  G  minor. 

Example  26. 
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The  climax  of  the  viola  line  at  bar  72  marks  the  beginning  of 
air  orchestral  tutti  (bars  72-86).  First  subject  material  prevails  in  a 
contrapuntal  texture.  As  in  the  solo  viola  line  at  the  outset  of  the 
Development,  the  theme  is  modified  in  the  first  bar. 

Example  27. 


7?  n 


(a) 


74 


(b) 


The  triplet  figure  gains  prominence  in  bars  84-85  and  the  leap  of  the 
minor  sixth  is  emphasized.  The  first  violins  and  violas  reply  with  the 
secondary  melodic  material  which  originated  in  bars  35-36  (see  Example  24.). 
The  solo  viola  enters  in  bar  86,  incorporating  both  the  triplet  and  mel¬ 
odic  figures  of  the  previous  bars.  This  composite  phrase  serves  as  an 
extended  anacrusis  into  a  new  theme,  marked  "  cantabile”,  beginning  in  bar 
89.  This  theme  is  based  upon  an  augmentation  of  a  figure  originating  in 
the  solo  viola  part  in  bars  59-60  (see  Example  26.)  which  in  turn  is  a 
development  of  the  first  subject.  The  tonal  centre  is  D,  and  the  Aeolian 


mode  prevails. 
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Example  28. 


M Cantab ile"  Theme 


The  orchestral  accompaniment  is  interlaced  with  fragments  from  both  the 
first  subject  (bassoons)  and  the  transitional  theme  (violas).  In  bar  97 
the  clarinet  takes  up  the  tune  while  the  solo  viola  accompanies  with  runs, 
and  the  English  horn  interjects  with  references  to  the  first  subject. 

The  clarinet  gives  way  briefly  to  the  oboe  (bars  101-103)  then  returns, 
joining  the  solo  viola  in  a  cadence  on  unison  D*s  at  bar  105.  A  new 
tempo,  *' piu  mosso",  is  indicated  at  this  point,  marking  the  beginning  of 
the  transition  to  the  Recapitulation. 

In  contrast  to  the  expansive  phrases  of  the  11  cantabile 11  theme, 
the  transition  consists  almost  entirely  of  two-bar  phrases.  The  first 
six  bars  are  characterized  by  a  rhythmic  figuration  deriving  from  the 
first  subject. 


Example  29. 
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This  figuration  alternates  between  strings  and  winds,  undergoing  a 
crescendo  from  pianissimo  to  forte,  and  an  accelerando.  A  pedal  B 
(dominant  of  the  dominant)  begins  at  bar  111  and  a  different  figuration, 
based  on  the  first  few  notes  of  the  first  subject,  is  stated  fortissimo 
by  upper  winds,  first  violins,  and  violas.  To  this,  the  lower  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  orchestra  (bassoons,  trombones,  cellos,  and  basses)  reply 
in  bar  112  with  a  figure  deriving  from  the  " cantabile"  theme.  The  next 
two  bars  are  virtually  the  same.  Bars  115-116  deviate  from  the  preceding 
material  and  are  marked  by  a  dramatic  descent  of  register  in  all  sections 
of  the  orchestra.  In  bar  117  the  movement Ts  transitional  theme  returns 
(see  Example  23.)  on  E,  the  dominant.  It  is  stated  in  a  modified  version, 
the  triplets  being  given  more  importance  than  in  the  original  presentation. 
In  bar  12 1  the  unaccompanied  solo  viola  takes  up  the  tune,  extending  it  to 
a  length  of  four  bars.  A  rallentando  begins  in  bar  121,  and  the  triplets 
in  bar  124  lead  to  a  cadence  on  A,  the  tonic.  The  mode  is  the  Aeolian. 

The  return  of  the  second  subject  in  bar  125  begins  the  Recapitulation. 
Recapitulation: 

The  Recapitulation  is  unusual  in  that  Walton  continues  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  thematic  materials. 

The  second  subject  is  initially  stated  by  the  horn.  The  solo 
viola  line  is  more  prominent,  however,  as  attention  was  focused  on  that 
instrument  in  the  bars  immediately  preceding  the  Recapitulation.  The 
viola  line,  which  serves  to  strengthen  the  arrival  of  the  tonic,  consists 
essentially  of  an  ascending  Aeolian  mode  on  A.  The  viola  adopts  the 
second  subject  in  bar  130  and  except  for  changes  in  orchestration,  the 
melody  progresses  much  as  it  did  in  the  Exposition.  At  the  a  tempo  at  bar 
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133  the  solo  viola  continues  in  double  stops,  creating  new  counterpoint 
to  the  theme.  Four  bars  later  muted  violins  return  the  theme  to  its 
original  form  and  the  viola  answers  accordingly.  Coincidental  with  the 
uppermost  note  of  the  viola  phrase  in  bar  147,  is  the  beginning  of  a 
pedal  B,  initiated  in  the  third  trombone  and  second  bassoon. 

Over  this  pedal  the  solo  viola  begins  the  transition  to  the  first 
subject,  with  material  borrowed  from  both  second  and  first  subjects.  The 
B  pedal  effect  is  maintained  in  the  orchestration  by  the  return  of  the 
first  subject  in  bassoons,  cellos,  and  basses  in  bar  149.  The  theme,  in 
augmentation,  begins  with  the  notes  B,  F-sharp,  C-sharp,  corresponding  to 
the  notes  of  the  viola  entry  in  bar  8.  The  marking  is  "piano1*  and 
"staccato",  resulting  in  an  entry  which  is  obscured  by  the  legato  arabesques 
of  the  solo  viola  and  the  rhythmic  accompaniment  of  the  upper  strings.  This 
inconclusive  arrival  of  the  first  subject  is  abruptlv  terminated  at  bar  158 
with  the  climax  of  the  viola  line  on  B-flat. 

Immediately  the  first  subject  is  taken  up  by  woodwinds  on  B-flat 
while  strings  punctuate  with  fortissimo  pizzicato  chords  on  the  tonic 
(with  seventh  added).  The  mood  becomes  more  unsettled  five  bars  later 
with  a  sudden  change  of  tonality  to  G.  The  first  subject  is  again  stated 
in  augmentation,  in  the  manner  as  before.  Simultaneously  the  solo  viola 
enters  with  an  angular  version  of  the  second  subject  —  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  the  first  subject  received  beginning  at  bar  59  of  the  Development 
section  (see  Example  26.).  And  while  the  viola  line  of  the  Development 
ends  with  reference  to  the  second  subject,  here  the  viola  line  finishes 
with  the  triplets  of  the  first  subject. 
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Example  30. 
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Other  parallels  between  these  two  passages  exist.  Both  are  preceded  by 
an  orchestral  tutti  based  upon  first  subject  material,  and  both  are  fol¬ 
lowed,  first  by  the  orchestra  with  the  modified  version  of  the  first 
subject  (shown  in  Example  27a.),  and  then  by  a  longer  assertive  rendition 
of  the  first  subject.  This  suggests  that  part  of  the  Development  section 
has  been  recapitulated  also. 

The  triplets  in  the  solo  viola  lead  to  a  cadence  on  G-sharp  at 
bar  169.  The  following  bars  lack  a  strong  tonal  centre  due  to  the  pedal 
E  in  the  bass  and  the  modification  of  key  intervals  of  the  first  subject 
when  it  is  stated  by  tutti  violas  and  cellos.  At  bar  177  the  solo  viola 
enters  playing  the  first  subject  on  E-flat.  The  theme  is  extended  to  a 
length  of  seventeen  bars  and  is  characterized  by  polymetric  meters  and 
contrasting  dynamics.  Each  successive  phrase  is  a  Derfect  fifth  higher. 
The  orchestral  accompaniment  is  thin  at  first,  but  is  built  up  with 
imitative  phrases  as  the  solo  viola  crescendos  to  the  important  cadence 
on  D,  the  sub-dominant,  at  the  piu  mosso  (bar  193).  At  this  point  a 
lengthy  coda  begins. 
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Coda : 

The  Coda  is  in  two  parts.  The  first  part  (bars  193-264)  is 
for  orchestra  alone,  and  is  based  on  themes  found  in  the  third  movement; 
the  second  part  (bars  265-302)  is  for  solo  viola  and  orchestra,  and  is 
based  on  themes  found  in  both  the  first  and  third  movements. 

The  first  part  of  the  Coda  begins  over  a  sub-dominant  pedal 
which  lasts  until  bar  207.  The  first  subject  is  stated  in  augmentation 
in  six  successive  stretto-like  entries  by  different  sections  of  the  orch¬ 
estra.  Following  a  similar  pattern  given  bv  the  solo  viola  in  bars  177- 
193,  the  first  four  entries  are  each,  respectively,  a  perfect  fifth  higher: 


(1) 

bar 

193: 

cellos,  bassoons,  and 

bass  clarinet  on  D 

(2) 

bar 

195: 

violas,  English  horn. 

and  clarinet  on  A 

(3) 

bar 

201: 

second  violins  and  oboe  on  E 

(4) 

bar 

206: 

first  violins,  oboe. 

and  flutes  on  B 

The  pattern  is  broken  in  bar  215  by  the  fortissimo  entry  of  basses,  cellos, 
trombones,  and  bassoons,  on  E-flat.  The  entry  of  the  trumpets  in  bar  216 
is  also  on  E-flat.  During  the  last  two  entries,  upper  strings  and  upper 
winds  play  material  deriving  from  the  solo  viola  part  in  the  bars  following 
bar  162.  The  four  horns  state  an  accented  version  of  the  second  subject 
(in  D-flat)  in  bars  219-225.  This  is  answered  by  the  second  part  of  the 
second  subject  in  violins,  violas,  and  upper  winds  beginning  in  bar  222. 

At  bar  225  there  is  a  cadence  on  D  and  the  orchestral  texture  changes, 
for  five  bars,  to  a  homophonic  style.  This  is  followed,  beginning  in  bar 
229,  by  fifteen  bars  characterized  by  an  abundance  of  contrapuntal  writing. 

Four  different  ostinatos  accompany  a  sequential  version  of  the 
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11  cantabile  n  theme  stated  by  first  violins  in  bars  229-237.  They  are: 
the  ostinato  based  on  the  first  subject  in  the  bassoons,  cellos  and  basses; 
the  ostinato  based  on  the  second  part  of  the  second  subject  in  the  upper 
winds  and  second  violins;  the  ostinato  based  on  the  rhythmic  figure 
J*"3****»  in  the  horns;  and  the  ostinato  based  on  the  rhythmic  figure 

3  * 

•  in  the  trumpets. 

As  a  figuration  based  on  the  first  subject  becomes  the  focal  point 
at  bar  238,  new  ostinatos  appear.  A  cadence  is  reached  on  F-sharp  in  bar 
243.  This  is  followed  by  a  dramatic  silence,  the  only  such  moment  in  the 
entire  concerto.  Three  quarter-notes  then  lead  into  the  Allargamente  at 
bar  245. 

Two  melodies,  the  first  subject  in  augmentation  in  the  upper 
strings,  and  the  11  cantabile n  theme  in  the  first  trumpet  and  first  and 
second  trombones,  are  heard  concurrently  at  the  beginning  of  the  Allarga¬ 
mente.  In  the  third  bar  the  strings  abandon  the  first  subject,  merging 
with  the  brass. 


Example  31. 


Although  references  to  the  first  subject  continue  in  bars  247-252,  the 
main  interest  lies  in  the  ,T cantabile u  theme.  At  the  piu  allargando ,  bar 


253,  the  contrapuntal  texture  gives  way  to  homophonv  in  an  augmented 

rendering  of  the  first  part  of  the  second  subject  on  D.  In  bars  261- 

264  the  last  phrase  is  echoed  by  solo  trumpet,  then  by  first  horn  and 

9 

cellos.  This  leads  to  the  7  a  temno  and  a  return  to  the  movement Ts 
original  key  signature. 

Frank  Howes  in  his  book  The  Music  of  William  Walton,  refers  to 
the  remaining  bars  of  the  work  as  an  "epilogue" .  This  is  perhaps  an 
appropriate  term  as  the  remainder  of  the  work  is  somewhat  of  a  summary, 
and  forms  the  concluding  part  of  the  concerto. 

The  section  begins  with  an  ostinato  on  E,  the  dominant,  in  the 
bass  clarinet  and  harp.  It  is  based  on  the  first  eleven  notes  of  the 
first  subject.  Arco  cellos  and  nizzicato  basses  play  a  pedal  E,  which 
will  last  until  bar  283  —  a  total  of  tx^enty-one  bars.  Muted  tremolo 
strings  provide  a  pianissimo  harmonic  background.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  bar  the  solo  viola  enters  with  the  first  subject  of  the  first 
movement,  in  augmentation.  It  is  in  F-sharp  minor,  the  relative  minor. 
The  notes  of  the  melody  also  conform  to  the  notes  of  a  thirteenth  chord 
on  the  pedal  E.  In  bar  272  the  melody  deviates  from  the  original  and  a 
sequence  of  three  bars  leads  to  the  second  subject  of  the  first  movement, 
also  on  F-sharp,  in  the  Aeolian  mode.  It  is  stated  much  as  it  appeared 
near  the  end  of  the  first  movement  (beginning  at  bar  158)  except  for  the 
absence  of  the  cross-relation  motif.  Instead,  the  solo  viola  goes  on  to 
a  recitative-like  passage  marked  " largamente",  in  which  the  first  subject 
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Howes , 


op .  cit . ,  p . 86 
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of  the  last  movement  is  stated  in  augmentation  on  E.  The  return  of  the 
cross-relation  motif  on  A  in  muted  strings  at  bar  287,  marks  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  pedal  E,  and  the  beginning  of  a  tonic  pedal  which  sustains 
to  the  end  of  the  concerto.  The  solo  viola  answers  the  muted  strings 
with  the  11  cantabile’1  theme.  The  cross-relation  motif  appears  in  the 
accompaniment  as  a  counter  melody,  in  the  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet. 

While  the  viola  plays  a  rather  unusual  rhythmic  pattern  on  an 
E  in  bar  294,  the  oboe  and  English  horn  state  a  version  of  the  cross¬ 
relation  motif. 

Example  32. 


The  viola  E's  become  an  anacrusis  to  the  G  in  bar  295.  The  bars  294-296 
constitute  an  abbreviated  version  of  the  first  movement's  principal  theme 
in  which  the  third  note  of  the  melody,  a  semitone  lower  than  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  statement,  proceeds  directly  to  the  final  note. 
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Example  33. 


(First  Movement) 


11 


(a) 


VvAAMM/VWl/lS 


7>tP  cantabile  espress. 


(Third  Movement) 


(b)  mA  \?\ 

San  -U- 


294  _  _  ^ 


jB= 


The  two  bars  are  repeated  with  a  change  of  orchestration,  the  English 
horn-oboe  line  being  echoed  by  the  solo  viola  in  double  stops.  In  the 
final  bars  the  viola,  on  A,  twice  states  the  initial  six  notes  of  the 
first  movement fs  first  subject.  The  viola  begins  a  third  time,  with 
double  stops  embodying  the  cross-relation  motif.  This  recalls  the  end 
of  the  first  movement.  This  time,  however,  the  C-sharp  is  held  by  the 
viola,  and  three  soft  pizzicato  chords  on  an  A  minor  chord  in  violas, 
cellos,  and  basses  end  the  concerto. 
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Example  34. 


300 
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Characteristics  of  William  Walton1 s  Music  as  Observed  in  the 
Viola  Concerto: 

Certain  compositional  characteristics  of  William  Walton’s  music 
are  evident  in  the  Concerto  for  Viola  and  Orchestra.  They  include: 

1)  the  use  of  modes 

2)  a  strong  feeling  for  tonality 

3)  the  use  of  traditional  forms,  rhythms,  and  meters,  frequently 
in  an  unconventional  manner 

4)  a  strong  feeling  for  melody,  occasionally  leaning  towards  the 
rhapsodic;  a  penchant  for  large  leaps,  particularly  seventh’s 
and  ninths 

5)  a  strong  sense  of  unity  throughout  the  whole  work  —  this  is 
achieved  by  the  use  of  tonal  centres,  forms  which  are  based  on 
repetition,  motivic  development,  similarity  of  melodic  materials, 
and  cyclical  technique 

6)  a  predilection  for  contrapuntal  writing 

7)  romanticism 

8)  an  aversion  to  exact  repetition 

9)  a  partiality  for  composition  on  a  grand  scale  —  e.g.  size  of 
orchestra  (1929),  breadth  of  melodies,  length  and  form  of  the 
last  movement,  grandeur  of  tuttis 

10)  a  style  which  is  English  in  sentiment,  but  which  does  admit 
to  the  use  of  traditional  English  folk-melodies  and  harmonies 

11)  a  style  which  reflects  contemporary  idioms  —  the  concerto 
betrays  the  influence  of  Jazz,  and  in  the  second  movement, 
particularly,  the  spirit  of  the  1920 ’ s 
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CHAPTER  III 


A  COMPARISON  OF 

THE  1929  and  1961  ORCHESTRATIONS 


A  side-by-side  comparison  of  orchestrations  clearly  illustrates 
the  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  orchestra  of  the  latter  version. 


1929 

2  Flutes 
Piccolo 
2  Oboes 
English  Horn 
2  Clarinets 
Bass  Clarinet 
2  Bassoons 
Contra  Bassoon 


4  Horns 
3  Trumpets 
3  Trombones 
Tuba 


Timpani 


Solo  Viola 


Violins  I 
Violins  II 
Violas 
Cellos 

Double  basses 


The  only  addition  to  the  1961  version 
contain  special  instructions  for  the  i 


1961 

2  Flutes  (second  doubling  Piccolo) 

2  Oboes  (second  doubling  English 
Horn) 

2  Clarinets  (second  doubling  Bass 
Clarinet) 

2  Bassoons 


4  Horns 

2  Trumpets 

3  Trombones 


Timpani 

Harp 

Solo  Viola 


Violins  I 
Violins  II 
Violas 
Cellos 

Double  basses 


is  the  harp.  Both  orchestrations 
trings : 
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1929 


64 


Violins  I  only 
Violins  II 
Violas 
Cellos 

Double  Basses 


4  desks 
3 
3 
2 
1 


are  to  be  used,  except 

between  the  signsl  """l, 

when  all  the  strings  are  to  play 


1961 


Violins  I  only 
Violins  II 
Violas 
Cellos 

Double  Basses 


4  desks 
3 
3 
2 
2 


are  to  be  used,  except 

between  the  signs [  "H  , 

when  all  the  strings  are  to  play 


There  are  numerous  revisions  in  the  1961  orchestration.  In  some 
instances  the  changes  create  totally  different  orchestral  colors;  in 
other  instances  the  overall  effect  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  earlier 
version.  Generally  the  two  orchestrations  differ  very  little  in  the  orch¬ 
estral  tuttis  —  the  greatest  differences  are  to  be  found  in  passages 
accompanying  the  solo  viola.  This  can  be  observed  by  a  comparison  of  the 
opening  six  bars  of  each  version. 


Example  35. 


(a) 


CONCERTO  for  VIOLA  and  ORCHESTRA 

loop  .  T  5  WILLIAM  WALTON 

- -  Andante  comodo  J-  =  s8 
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To  Chriftobel 

CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLA  AND  ORCHESTRA 


]  WILLIAM  WALTON 

Andante  comodo  (J-- 52  c.) 
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Except  for  some  slight  changes  in  the  marking  of  crescendos  and 

J!» 

decrescendos,  the  tutti  sections  of  each  of  the  preceding  examples 
are  identical.  It  is  in  the  accompaniment  of  the  1961  version  that 
changes  can  be  noted.  Most  apparent  is  the  substitution  of  the  solo 
bassoon  for  the  legato  tutti  viola  line  (now  tremolo) ,  commencing  at 
the  end  of  bar  3.  Also,  the  slurred  tremolos  in  the  divisi  second 
violins  are  replaced  in  the  new  orchestration  by  bowed  tremolos  on 
single  notes.  Resulting  is  an  orchestration  which  is  simpler,  and 
which  gives  more  prominence  to  the  solo  viola.  Numerous  passages 
throughout  the  concerto,  in  which  the  solo  instrument  is  playing, 
have  been  re-orchestrated  in  this  manner.  The  following  are  examples: 

Revisions 

eighth* notes  given  to  winds; 
sustained  chords  in  horns  omitted; 
harp  chords  added 

wind  parts  given  to  the  strings  to 
simplify  the  rhythmic  figuration 

sustained  tutti  viola  chords  omitted; 
pizzicato  cellos  replace  bass  clarinet 
contrabassoon  absent  (see  scoring,  p. 
63) 

bowed  tremolos  in  the  strings  rather 
than  slurred;  harp  and  tympani  added 
for  accentuation 


Bar  Numbers 


First 

Movement 


68 


44-46 


143-149 

Second 

Movement 

158-160 


Lf 


217-222 


harp  substituted  for  string 
pizzicati 

sustained  horn  chords  and  solo 
bassoon  omitted;  violin  II  eighth- 
notes  given  to  harp;  tutti  viola 
doubling  of  solo  viola  line  in 
bars  146-149  dropped 

trombone  and  English  horn  omitted; 
violin  I  line  adapted  to  oboe  and 
bassoon;  redistribution  of  rhythmic 
figurations 

imitative  figures  omitted;  doubling 
of  tutti  violas  in  bar  217  left  out 


41-42 

56-57 


Third 


Movement 


89-90 

J 

125-126 


265-267 


harp  substituted  for  string  pizzicati 
(except  double  basses) 

rhythmic  figures  in  violins  omitted 

rhythmic  figurations  in  bassoons 
simplified;  trombones  omitted;  harp 
replaces  violin'  II  pizzicati 

harp  substituted  for  arco  and 
pizzicato  strings 

harp  and  bass  clarinet  replace  pizzi¬ 
cati;  bowed  tremolos  rather  than 
slurred;  sustained  horn  chords  omitted 


The  accompaniment  to  the  solo  viola  has  not  always  been  reduced. 

In  the  first  movement  the  orchestration  of  the  second  subject  is  virtually 
identical  in  the  two  versions.  In  the  second  movement  the  accompaniment 
has  seldom  been  thinned,  and  a  number  of  times  Walton  has  added  notes. 


for  example: 
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Bar  Numbers 


Revisions 


7-9 


26-27 


83-83 


bass  line  in  the  strings  filled  in 
using  notes  from  the  winds 

new  rhythmic  pattern  created  in  the 
strings  —  this  particular  scoring 
occurs  a  number  of  times 

bass  line  in  the  strings  filled  in 
using  notes  from  the  winds 


The  Harp : 

The  addition  of  the  harp  is  perhaps  the  single  most  important 
innovation  in  the  1961  scoring.  Its  presence  gives  the  concerto  an 
entirely  new  flavour. 

The  harp  is  employed  in  a  number  of  different  ways.  Often  it 
replaces  string  pizzicati,  resulting  in  a  natural  decrease  in  the  dynamic 
level.  Besides  the  previously  mentioned  passages,  this  can  be  seen  at 
bar  20  of  the  first  movement  where  celli  pizzicati  previously  existed  and 
in  bars  81-82  of  the  same  movement  where  violin  pizzicati  were  originally 
employed.  The  harp  is  also  used  in  place  of  arco  strings.  An  example  of 
this  occurs  in  the  second  movement,  beginning  at  bar  143. 

Another  role  of  the  harp  is  to  double  existing  parts.  In  bar  32 
of  the  first  movement  a  glissando  in  the  harp  doubles  the  flute  run.  A 
few  bars  later,  the  harp  doubling  bassoon  and  double  bass  helps  create 
the  mood  (sognando)  indicated  by  the  composer. 

Other  Changes  in  the  1961  Orchestration: 

Changes  in  the  scoring  of  orchestral  passages  are  sometimes 
necessitated  by  the  different  instrumentation  of  tire  smaller  orchestra. 
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Most  affected  are  the  few  instances  where  contrabassoon  and  tuba  were 
used  in  the  original  scoring,  for  example,  the  tutti  beginning  at  bar 
73  of  the  first  movement.  Because  Walton  specifies  doublings  for  wind 
players,  the  absence  of  extra  players  need  not  necessarily  always  affect 
the  over-all  orchestral  color  of  a  given  passage.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  in  the  revision  the  brilliance  supplied  by  the  piccolo  is 
missing  in  the  tutti  of  bars  127-130  of  the  second  movement ,  when  time 
allows  the  second  flute  player  to  switch  to  piccolo  (during  bars  115- 
116). 


Occasionally  rhythmic  figurations  have  been  revised.  Although 
these  revisions  do  not  constitute  a  major  difference  between  the  two 
scorings,  it  is  interesting  to  note  a  few  examples.  At  the  Allargamerite 
of  the  last  movement  (bar  245)  quintuplets  have  been  added  in  the  wind 
parts.  A  few  bars  later  in  the  piu  allargando  a  sextuple!  anacrusis 
replaces  the  four  sixteenth-notes  of  the  original  version.  The  unusual 
groupings  of  the  wind  sixteenth-notes  in  bars  83-86  of  the  second  move¬ 
ment  have  been  simplified  in  the  revision.  Whereas  the  sixteenth-notes 
were  originally  phrased  in  groups  of  four  notes  and  six  notes,  they  are 
now  more  conventionally  phrased. 

Example  36. 
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Minor  changes  were  made  to  the  solo  viola  part.  The  sixteenth- 
notes  in  bars  256-257  were  originally  slurred,  four  notes  to  a  bow. 
These  slurs  do  not  appear  in  the  revision.  Octave  doublings  or  octave 
transpositions  have  been  added  in  a  few  passages  presumably  for  the 
sake  of  more  sonority  or  brilliance.  These  are  given  as  ossias ,  and 


occur  in  bars  91-95  and  bars  143-156  of  the  second  movement. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  SOLO  VIOLA  PART 

Throughout  the  score  Walton’s  directions  as  to  bowings,  tempi, 
dynamics,  and  style  are  quite  explicit.  He  has  also  included,  in  a  few 
instances,  down-bow  and  up-bow  markings.  These  appear  in  both  the  sepa¬ 
rate  sola  viola  part  and  in  the  full  printed  score,  and  serve  to  rein¬ 
force  the  accentuation.  The  composer  has  not  specified  at  any  time  the 
use  of  a  particular  string  of  the  viola,  as  he  has  sometimes  done  in  the 
tutti  strings  (e.g.  the  "sul  IV1'  marking  in  the  first  violins  in  bar  130 
of  the  first  movement).  Nor  has  he  indicated  the  use  of  an  open  string. 

He  has,  however,  indicated  the  use  of  harmonics,  in  the  second  movement 
only,  for  the  sake  of  added  color. 

In  editing  the  solo  viola  part  the  author  has  endeavored  to 
remain  true  to  the  score  as  much  as  possible.  The  bowings  which  he  has 
marked  are  not  intended  to  contradict  those  of  the  composer;  their  purpose 
is  to  provide  for  more  efficient  bow  distribution,  and  clarity.  Besides 
the  use  of  the  traditional  bowing  symbols  P9!  and  V  ,  the  author  has 
adopted  the  use  of  the  ” dotted"  slur  ••**’*••  as  is  found  in  certain  edi¬ 
tions  of  string  music rather  than  the  conventional  slur.  The  "dotted" 
slur  only  indicates  the  direction  of  the  bow  —  the  articulations  which 


^see  Beethoven:  Ten  Sonatas  for  Violin  and  Piano.  Edited  by 
David  Oistrakh.  New  York:  International  Music  Company,  1974. 
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are  implied  by  the  composer fs  bowings  are  still  to  be  followed. 

The  most  important  criterion  for  any  fingering  is  that  it  serves 
the  purpose  of  the  music.  The  purpose  or  meaning  of  the  music  being  a 
subject  relating  to  interpretation,  the  choice  of  fingerings,  therefore, 
is  a  personal  matter.  The  factors  influencing  interpretation  and  thus 
fingerings  include  one’s  musicianship,  schooling,  and  technical  ability. 

The  fingerings  given  in  the  solo  viola  part  included  at  the  end 
of  this  chapter  are  a  reflection  of  the  author’s  own  interpretation  of 
the  work  at  the  time  this  essay  was  written. 

Some  Aspects  of  Performance 

Walton  has  painstakingly  marked  the  solo  viola  part  with  directions 
as  to  dynamics  and  articulation.  Not  always,  however,  are  the  composer’s 
intentions  perfectly  clear.  A  point  in  question  is  the  dynamic  markings 
found  in  bar  4  of  the  first  movement.  The  decrescendo  at  the  end  of  the 
bar  does  not  seem  compatible  with  the  phrasing;  one  would  normally  expect 
a  crescendo  rather  than  a  diminuendo.  This  is,  in  fact,  what  is  indicated 
later  when  the  melody  is  stated  at  [F] .  The  significance  of  this  difference 
in  the  dynamics  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
when  the  melody  first  appears  in  the  Recapitulation  neither  a  crescendo 
nor  a  decrescendo  is  indicated  at  the  end  of  the  bar. 

Example  36. 
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Although  the  second  movement  is  marked  11  Vivo,  con  molto  preciso15 
with  a  tempo  of  J  =  144-152c.,  there  are  lines  over  many  of  the  eighth- 
notes.  Usually  one  would  expect  dots  over  the  eighth-notes  in  such  a 
movement,  as  are  found  in  the  accompanying  wind  parts,  or  perhaps  no 
markings  at  all.  Obviously  Walton  wants  the  notes  long.  This  is  an 
important  point  as  the  manner  in  which  the  eighth-notes  are  executed 
greatly  influences  the  character  of  the  movement. 

In  the  1961  revision  Walton  altered  both  the  orchestral  accompani¬ 
ment  and  solo  viola  part  in  the  bars  following  |28|  in  the  second  movement. 
In  the  original  version  tutti  violas  have  a  prominent  role  in  the  orches¬ 
tration. 

Example  37. 

Vln.Solu 

VI.  I 

VI.  11 

VI.. 


CM. 

In  the  later  version  tutti  violas  play  only  during  the  first  phrase  and 
the  solo  viola  is  given  an  ossia  —  the  passage  may  be  played  an  octave 
higher.  In  the  second  phrase  tutti  violas  are  replaced  by  clarinet  and 
bassoon,  presumably  to  highlight  the  solo  viola.  The  viola  is  given 
another  ossia,  in  which  the  passage  may  be  played  in  octaves. 

The  octaves  lack  a  certain  amount  of  sonority  because  they  have 
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to  be  played  on  the  lower  strings.  If  the  solo  violist  chooses  to  play 
the  initial  phrase  up  an  octave,  then  the  answering  phrase  will  be 
stronger  if  the  bottom  notes  of  the  octaves  are  omitted  and  the  passage 
is  played  in  the  lower  positions  of  the  A  and  D  strings. 

Example  38. 


The  bars  following  can  be  played  in  a  similar  manner. 
Example  39. 


4 


JLjl 


±=t =£ 


> 

ja- 


►ivV  / 


// 


The  solo  viola  part  included  with  the  piano  reduction  does 
not  contain  an  ossia  which  is  indicated  in  the  full  orchestral  score. 
This  is  at  fT9j  of  the  second  movement. 

Example  40. 


V*OLA 

Solo 


1 1*  v 
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If  the  A  is  touched  lightly  with  the  first  finger,  while  the  fourth 
finger  continues  to  play  a  harmonic,  then  the  correct  note  will  sound 

(E”'). 

The  author  has  marked  a  fingering  in  the  fourth  bar  before  [361 
which  perhaps  requires  an  explanation.  The  A  is  to  be  played  as  an  open 
string.  With  practice  it  is  possible  to  cause  the  harmonic  to  sound  by 
bowing  the  open  A,  because  of  the  speed  of  the  passage  and  the  pitch  of 
the  notes.  This  greatly  facilitates  the  execution  of  the  sixteenths  in 
that  bar,  at  the  same  time  allowing  for  sonorous  on-the-string  bowing. 
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Vn.i.pa  J“”2 

J  -  -  “  

.  f=n— r"R  jTT3 

mi  ] 

r-b 

a 

~  #  w  ~  *  w  T 

1  J 

.-■> - ^  |- 

- 

i 

2  14  10 


O  —'3  o 

(14  4  2)  0  4 


Ob. 


Ob. 


VI. 
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marcatiss.  J?  3 
8vc  or  8  =  octave  higher,  if  desired. 

con  5s  =  in  octaves,  printed  notes  being  the  lower,  again  if  desired. 
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III 

)»• 

Allegro  moderato  (J  =  76c.) 
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ossia:  20  3 
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,  l5SlAllargamente  (J=84c  )  [O O]  Piu  allarg.  (J=80c.)  ^ 

8  Tutti  j.  ,  j.  yempo. 


Tutti  | 


i 


see 


poco  rit. 


poco  mcno  mosso 
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